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| Miscellany. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER: 
Being an Extract from the Life of a Scholar. 


To the Reader.—I here present you, courteous reader, with 
the record of a remarkable period in my life; according to my 
application of it, I trust that it will prove, not merely an inte- 
resting record, but, ina considerable degree, useful and instruc- 
tive. In that hope it is, that I have drawn it up: and that 
must be my apology for breaking through that delicate and ho- 
nourable reserve, which, for the most part, restrains us from 
the public exposure of our own errors and infirmities. Nothing, 
indeed, is more revolting to English feelings, than the spectacle 
of a human being obtruding on our notice his moral ulcers or 
scars, and tearing away that ‘decent drapery,’ which time, or 
indulgence to human frailty, may have drawn over them: ac- 
cordinglv, the greater part of our confessions (that is, spontane- 
ous and extra-judicial confessions) proceed from demireps, ad- 
venturers, or swindlers: and for any such acts of gratuitous 
self-humiliation from those who can be supposed in sympathy 
with the decent and self-respecting part of society, we must look 
to French literature, or to that part of the German, which is 
tainted with the spurious and defective sensibility of the French. 
All this I feel so forcibly, and so nervously am I alive to re- 
proach of this tendency, that I have for many months hesitated 
about the propriety of allowing this, or any part of my narrative, 
to come before the public eye, until after my death (when, for 
many reasons, the whole will be published): and it is not with- 
out an anxious review of the reasons, for and against this step, 
that I have, at last, concluded on taking it. 

Guilt and misery shrink, by a natural instinct, from public 
notice: they court privacy and ‘solitude: and, even in their 
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Q Confessions of an English Opium-Kater. 


choice of a grave, will sometimes sequester themselves from the 
general population of the churchyard, as if declining to claim 
fellowship with the great family of man, and wishing (in the al- 
fecting language of Mr. Wordsworth) 


Humbly to express 
A penitential loneliness. 


It is well, upon the whole, and for the interest of us all, that 
it should be so: nor would I willingly, in my own person, mani- 
fest a disregard of such salutary feelings; nor in act or word do 
any thing to weaken them. But, on the one hand, as my self- 
accusation does not amount to a confession of guilt, so, on the 
other, it is possible that, if it did, the benefit resulting to others, 
from the record of an experience purchased at so heavy a price, 
a ht compensate, by a vast overbalance, for any violence done 
| feelings I have noticed, and justify a breach of the gene- 
Pp rule. Infirmity and misery do not, of necessity, imply guilt. 
They approach, or recede from, the shades of that dark alliance, 
in proportion to the probable motives and prospects of the offen- 
der, and the palliations, known of secret, of the offence: in pro- 
portion as the temptations to it were potent from the first, and 
the resistance to it, in act or in effort, was earnest to the last. 
For my own part, without breach of truth or modesty, I may 
affirm, that my life has been, on the whole, the life of a philoso- 
pher: from my birth I was made an intellectual creature: and 
intellectual in the highest sense my pursuits and pleasures have 
been, even from my schoolboy days. If opium-eating be a 
sensual pleasure, and if I am bound to confess that I have in- 
dulged in it to an excess, not yet recorded* of any other man, 
it is no less true, that I have struggled against this fascinating 
enthralment with a religious zeal, and have at length, accom- 
plished what I never yet heard attributed to any other man— 
have untwisted, almost to its final links, the accursed chain which 
fettered me. Such a self-conquest may reasonably be set off in 
counterbalance to any kind or degree of self-indulgence. Not 
to insist, that in my case, the self-conquest was unquestionable, 
the self-indulgence open to doubts of casuistry, according as that 
name shall be extended to acts aiming at the bare relief of pain, 
or shall be restricted to such as aim at the excitement of posi 
pleasure. 

Guilt, therefore, I do not acknowledge: and, if I did, it is 
possible that I might still resolve on the present act of confes- 
sion, in consideration of the service which I may thereby ren- 
der to the whole class of opium-eaters. But who are they? 


& 
* “Not yet recorded,’ I say: for thexe is one celebrated man of the present 
day, who, if all be true which is repovted of him, has greatly exceeded me in 
quantity. 
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Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 3 


Reader, I am sorry to say, a very numerous class indeed. Of 
this I became convinced some years ago, by computing at that 
time, the number of those in one small class of English society 
(the class of men distinguished for talents, or of eminent station) 
who were known to me, directly or indirectly, as opium-eaters ; 
such for instance, as the eloquent and benevolent , the late 
dean of ; Lord ; Mr. , the philosopher; a late 
under-secretary of state (who described to me the sensation 
which first drove him to the use of opium, in the very same 
words as the dean of , viz. “that he felt as though rats 
were gnawing and abrading the coats of his stomach’); Mr. 
; and many others, hardly less known, whom it would be 
tedious to mention. Now, if one class, comparatively so limit- 
ed, could furnish so many scores of cases (and that within the 
knowledge of one single inquirer,) it was a natural inference, 
that the entire population of England would furnish a propor- 
tionable number. ‘The soundness of this inference, however, I 
doubted, until some facts became known to me, which satisfied 
me, that it was not incorrect. I will mention two: 1. Three 
respectable London druggists, in widely remote quarters of 
London, from whom I happened lately to be purchasing small 
quantities of opium, assured me, that the number of amateur 
opium-eaters (as I may. term them) was, at this time, immense ; 
and that the difficulty of distinguishing these persons, to whom 
habit had rendered opium necessary, from such as were pur- 
chasing it with a view to suicide, occasioned them daily trouble 
and disputes. This evidence respected London only. But, 
2. (which will possiblv surprise the reader mcre,) some years 
ago, on passing through Manchester, I was informed by several 
cotton-manutfacturers, that their work-people were rapidly get- 
ting into the practice of opium-eating; so much so, that on a 
Saturday afternoon the counters of the druggists’were strewed 
with pills of one, two, or three grains, in preparation for the 
known demand of the evening. The immediate occasion of 
this practice was the lowness of wages, which, at that time, 
would not allow them to indulge in ale or spirits: and, wages 
rising, it may be thought that this practice would cease: but, 
as I do not readily believe that any man, having once tasted 
the divine luxuries of opium, will afterwards descend to the 
gross and mortal enjoyments of alcohol, I take it for granted, 


That those eat now, who never ate before ; 
And those who always ate, now eat the more. 

Indeed the fascinating powers of opium are admitted, even 
by medical writers, who are its greatest enemies: thus, for in- 
stance, Awsiter, apothecary to Greenwich-hospital, in his “ Es- 
say on the Effects of Opium” (published in the year 1763) when 
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4 Stories of Crocodiles. 


attempting to explain, why Mead had not been sufficiently expli- 
cit on the properties, counter-agents, &c. of this drug, expresses 
himself in the following mysterious terms (Pwveev)e coverosos) : 
‘‘ perhaps he thought the subject of too delicate a nature to be 
made common; and as many people might then indiscriminately 
use it, it would take from that necessary fear and caution, which 
should prevent their experiencing the extensive power of this 
drug: for there are many properties in it, if universally known, 
that would habituate the use, and make it more in request with 
us than the Turks themselves; the result of which knowledge,” 
he adds, ** must prove a general misfortune.” In the necessity 
of this conclusion I do not altogether concur: but upon that 
point I shall have occasion to speak at the close of my confes- 
sions, where I shall present the reader with the moral of my 
narrative. 
(To be continued.) 


a 
FROM HUMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 
STORIES OF CROCODILES. 


“When the waters are high, the river inundates the keys; 
and it sometimes happens, that even in the town imprudent men 
become the prey of crocodiles. I shall transcribe from my jour- 
nal a fact, that took place during Mr. Bonpland’s illness. A 
Guaykeri Indian, from the island de la Margaretta, went to an- 
chor his canoe in a cove, where there were not three feet of 
water. <A very fierce crocodile, that habitually haunted that 
spot, seized him by the leg, and withdrew from the shore, re- 
maining on the surface of the water. ‘The cries of the Indian 
drew together a crowd of spectators. This unfortunate man 
was first seen seeking with astonishing courage for a knife in 
the pocket of his pantaloons. Not being able to find it, he seized 
the head of the crocodile, and thrust his fingers into its eyes. 
No man in the hot regions of America is ignorant, that this car- 
nivorous reptile, covered with a buckler of hard and dry scales, 
is extremely sensible in the only parts of his body which are 
soft and unprotected, such as the eyes, the hollow underneath 
the shoulders, the nostrils, and beneath the lower jaw, where + 
there are two glands of musk. The Guaykeri Indian had re- 
course to the same means which saved the negro of Mungo 
Park, and the girl of Uritucu, whom I have mentioned above; 
but he was less fortunate than they had been, for the crocodile 
did not open its jaws, and lose hold of its prey. The animal, 
yielding to the pain, plunged to the bottom of the river; and, 
after having drowned the Indian, came up to the surface of the 
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Stories of Crocodiles. 5 


water, dragging the dead body to an island opposite the port. I 
arrived at the moment when a great number of the inhabitants 
of Angostura had witnessed this melancholy spectacle. 

« As the crocodile, on account of the structure of its larynx, 
of the hyoid bone, and of the folds of its tongue, can seize, 
though not swallow its prey under water; a man seldom disap- 
pears without the animal being perceived some hours after near 
the spot where the misfortune has happened, devouring its prey 
on a neighbouring beach. The number of individuals who 
perish annually, the victims of their own imprudence and of the 
ferocity of these reptiles, is much greater than it is believed to 
be in Europe. It is particularly so in villages, where the neigh- 
bouring grounds are often inundated. The same crocodiles re- 
main long in the same places. They become from year to year 
more daring, especially, as the Indians assert, if they have once 
tasted of human flesh. These animals are so wary, that they 
are killed with difficulty. A ball does not pierce their skin, and 
the shot is only mortal when directed at the throat, or beneath 
the shoulder. The Indians, who know little of the use of fire- 
arms, attack the crocodile with lances, after it is caught with 
large pointed iron hooks, baited with pieces of meat, and fastened 
by a chain to the trunk of a tree. They do not approach the 
animal till it has struggled a long time to disengage itself from 
the iron fixed in the upperjaw. There is little probability that 
a country in which a labyrinth of rivers without number brings 
every day new bands of crocodiles trom the eastern back of the ~ 
Andes, by the Meta and the Apure, towards the coast of Spa- 
nish Guyana, should ever be delivered from these reptiles. All 
that will be gained by civilization will be, to render them more 
timid, and more easily put to flight. 

‘“« Affecting instances are related of African slaves, who have 
exposed their lives to save those of their masters, who had fallen 
into the jaws of the crocodile. A few years ago, between Uri- 
tucu and the Mission de Abaxo, a negro, hearing the cries of his 
master, flew to the spot, armed with a long knife, (machette,) 
and plunged into the river. He forced the crocodile, by putting 
out his eyes, to let go his prey, and hide himself under the water. 
The slave bore his expiring master to the shore, but all succour 
was unavailing to restore him to life. He died of suffocation, 
for his wounds were not deep; the crocodile, like the dog, ap- 
pears not to close its jaws firmly whileswimming. It is almost” 
superfluous to add, that the children of the deceased, though 
poor, gave the slave his freedom.” 

Upon the whole, this portion of Mr. Humboldt’s work is 
equally entertaining with what has gone before, and throws much 
light on Physics and Geography. 
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6 -Imerican Medals. 


Description of some of the Medals struck in relation to Important 
Events in North America, before and since the Declaration of 
Independence by the United States. By James Mease, M. D. 
Honorary Member of the New York Historical Society. From 
the Sd Vol. of the Collections of the New York Historical So- 
ciety.—1821, 


1. Occaston.—Settlement of Pennsylvania. Silver. 

Face—A head of William Penn. 

Legend—William Penn—Born 1644, died 1718. 

Reverse. Device—Penn standing: his left hand on his walk- 
ing cane, and shaking hands with an Indian Chief, who is hold- 
ing a bow in his left hand. 

Lesend—By Deeds of Peace. 

Exergue—Pennsylvania, settled 1681.* 


2. Occaston.—In honour of the late General John Arm- 
strong, of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, for destroying the Kitanning 
Indians towns. Silver. 

Device—An officer followed by two soldiers: the officer 
pointing to a soldier shooting from behind a tree, and an In- 
dian prostrate before him. In the back ground Indian houses 
are seen in fiames. 

Legend—Kitanning destroyed by Colonel Armstrong, Sep- 
tember 8, 1756. 

Reverse. Device—The arms cf the corporation of Philadel- 
phia. These consisted of four devices: on the right hand, a 
ship under full sail: on the left, a pair of scales equally ba- 
lanced: on the right, above the ship, a wheat-sheaf: on the 
left, two hands locked. 

Legend—The gift of the Corporation cf the City of Phila- 
delphia. 


The district including the site of the battle fought between Gen. (then Col.) 
Armstrong’s troops and the Indians, is now called “ Armstrong County,” and 
contained in 1812, according to the official census by the marshal of Pennsylva- 
nia, 6,413 inhabitants. 

I read the copy of Col. Armstrong’s letter to the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
(Wm. Denny) in one of the books of public documents in the office of the secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, and can assure the Society, that the following ac- 
count contains all the essential particulars of the action. The letter is very 
long, and minutely details the progress of his march, and the occurrences that 
took place during the expedition. The account is taken from “ Franklin and 
Hall’s Pennsylvania Gazette of September 23d, 1756.” 

“ Saturday last, arrived an express from Col. Armstrong, of Cumberland county, 
with advice that he marched from Fort Shirley, on the 30th past, with about 
300 of our provincial forces, on an expedition against Kitanning, a town of our 
Indian enemies on the Ohio, about 25 miles above fort Duquesne (Pittsburg. ) 
On the third inst. he joined the advanced party at the Beaver Dams, near Franks 
town; and on the seventh, in the evening, being within 6 miles of Kitanning, 





* Tam not informed by whose authority this medal was struck. It is pre- 
served in the cabinet of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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the scouts discovered a fire in the road, and reported that there were but three 
or at most four Indians at it. It was not thought proper to attempt surprising 
those Indians at that time, lest if one should escape, the town might be alarmed; 
so Lieut. Hogg with twelve men was left to watch them, with orders not te fall 
upon them till daybreak : and our forces turned out of the path, to pass by their 
fire without disturbing them. About three in the morning, having been guided 
by the whooping of the Indian warriors at a dance in the town, they reached 
the river, 100 perches below the body of the town, near a corn field, in which 
a number of the enemy lodged out of their cabins, as it was a warm night. As 
soon as day appeared, and the town could be seen, the attack began in the corn 
field, through which our people charged, killing several of the enemy, and en- 
tered the town. Captain Jacobs, the chief of the Indians, gave the war-whoop 
and defended his house bravely through loop-holes in the logs, and the Indians 
generally refusing quarters although offered to them, declaring they were men, 
and would not be prisoners. Col. mF | (who now received a wound in - 
his shoulder by a musket ball,) ordered their houses to be set on fire over their 
heads, which was immediately done; when the Indians were told that they would 
be burnt if they did not surrender, one of them replied, “ he did not care, as he 
could kill four or five before he died ;” and as the heat approached, some began 
to sing. Some, however, burst out of their houses, and attempted to reach the 
river, but were instantly shot down. Capt. Jacobs, in getting out of a window, 
was shot, as also his squaw, and a lad called the king’s son. ‘The Indians had a 
number of spare arms in their houses, loaded, which went off in quick succession 
as the fire came to them; and quantities of gunpowder which had been stored 
in every house blew up from time to time, throwing some of their bodies a great 
height in the air. A body of the enemy on the opposite side of the river, fired 
on our people, and were seen to cross the river at a distance, as if to surround 
our men; they collected some Indian horses that were near the town, to c 

off the wounded; and then retreated without going back to the corn field to 
pick up those killed there in the beginning of the action Several of the enemy 
were killed in the river, as they attempted to escape by fording it: and it was 
computed that in all between thirty and forty were destroyed. Eleven English 
prisoners were released, and brought away, who informed the colonel, that be- ~ 
sides the powder, (of which the Indians boasted they had enough for ten years 
war with the English) there was a great quantity of goods burnt, which the French 
had made them a present of but ten days before. The prisoners also informed, 
that that very day, two batteaux of French Indians were to join Capt. Jacobs 
to march and take fort Shirley, and that 24 warriors had set out before them, 
the preceding evening, which proved to be the party that kindled the fire the 
night before: for our people returning, found Lieut. Hogg wounded in three 
places, and learnt that he had in the morning attacked the supposed party of 
three or four, at the fire place according to order, but found them too nume- 
rous for him. He killed three of them however at the first fire, and fought 
them an hour, when having lost three of his best men, the rest, as he lay wound- 
ed, abandoned him and fled, the enemy pursuing. Capt. Mercer being wound- 
ed in the action, was carried off by his ensign and eleven men, who left the main 
body in their return, to take another road.” 

Annexed, is a return of the killed and wounded, and the names of the released 
prisoners, Capt. Mercer,(*) with twenty-three persons, and four released pri- 
soners afterwards returned safe. 

The Corporation of Philadelphia, on the 5th January, 1757, addressed a com- 
plimentary letter to Col. Armstrong, thanking “him, his officers and men, for 
their gallant conduct, and presented him with a piece of plate, besides the silver 
medal. A silver medal was also presented to each of the commissioned officers, 


and “a small sum of money to be disposed of in the manner most agreeable to 
them.” 


3. Occaston.-—Promoting peace with the Indian tribes. 
Device—A head of George IT. 


(*) Believed to be General Mercer of the U.S. army, who died near Prince- 
ton, of the effects of wounds received in the battle at that town, in 1776. 
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” 


Reverse. Device—A citizen and Indian seated under a tree ; 
the former holding up the calumet of peace: the Indian in the 
act of receiving it. A fire, as usual on such occasions, is be- 
tween them. ‘ihe sun is in the zenith. 

Legend—Let us look to the Most High, who blessed our 
fathers with peace.—1757. 

The medals were struck at the expense of the Society (chiefly composed 
of the religious society called Quakers,) formed for the purpose of promoting 
peace with the Indian tribes. The gentleman(*) to whom I owe the knowledge 
of this fact says further, “I well remember the striking of those medals by my 
father. They were executed in silver and presented to the Indians by the So- 
ciety. The appropriate inscription on the reverse, is truly characteristic, and 
Yd serve to convey to posterity a just idea of the men of influence in those 

ays. 

4, Occasion.—Evacuation of Boston by the British troops, 
in 1776. Gold. 

Face—The head of General Washington. 

Legend—Georgio Washington supremo duci, execrcituum 
adsertori libertatis. Comitia Americana. 

Reverse—Troops advancing towards a town which is seen at 
a distance. ‘Troops marching to the river. Ships in view. 
General Washington in front, and mounted, with his staff, 
whose attention he is directing to the embarking enemy. 

Legend—Hostibus primo fugatis. 

Exergue—Bostonium recuperatum Die Martii MpccLxxvi. 

This medal was ordered to be struck by a resolve of Congress, of March 
25th, 1776, and to be presented to Gen. Washington. A vote of thanks was 
also passed to him, “ the officers and soldiers under his command, for their wise 
and spirited conduct in the siege and acquisition of Boston.” 

5. Occaston.—Surrender of Lieutenant General Burgoyne 
and his army, at Saratoga, New York. Gold. 

Face—A head of General Gates, in profile. 

Legenéd—Horatio Gates duci strenuo. Comitia Americana. 

Reverse—Gates and Burgoyne in front of the American and 
British troops. Burgoyne in the act of presenting his sword 
to Gates. The Americans on the right, with arms shouldered, 
and colours flying. The British on the left, in the act of 
grounding their arms, and laying down their colours. Between 
the two generals are a drum and stand of colours. 

Legend—Salus regionum septentrional. 

Exergue—Hoste ad Saratogam in Dedition.—accepto.— Die 
Oct. MDCCLXXVII. 


This medal, which weighs 10 half Joannes,(+) was ordered by a resolve of 
Congress of Nov. 4, 1779, which stated the particular defeats of Burgoyne’s 





(*) Mr. Joseph Richardson, assayer of the mint of the United States. Mr. R.’s 
father was a silversmith in Philadelphia, and the son of one of the original settlers 
of the province under William Penn. Mr. R. informed me that the original 
dies of the medals for “ Col. Armstrong,” and for “ promoting peace with the 
indians,” were in his possession, and permitted me to have some medals struck 
trom them. One of each is deposited in the cabinet of the Historical Society. 

(+) Med, Repos. New York, vol. 4. p. 307. 
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army and detachments from it. Journals of Congress 1777, p. 472. The reader 
is referred to “a state of the expedition from Canada, as laid before the House 
of Commons, by Lieut. General Burgoyne, London, 1780,” for a variety of inte- 
resting details of the march, repeated battles, and progress from Canada to Sara- 
toga of the British army: to the British Annual Register for 1779, p. 149: also to 
“ General Wilkinson’s Memoirs,” for many particulars never before published 
of that expedition, and of the capitulation of General Burgoyne: see also Gates’ 
Life in the Port Folio, new series, vol 2d. with a plate of the medal. 


6 Occasiton.—Capture of the Serapis, English frigate, Cap- 

tain Pearson, by the Bon Homme Richard, Captain John Paul 
ones. 7 
, Face—Head of John Paul Jones, a good likeness. 

Legend—Joanni Paulo Jones, classis prefecto. Comitia 
Americana. 

Reverse—Two frigates engaged yard-arm and yard-arm: the 
English ship severely battered in the sides. Another ship lying 
across the bow of the British frigate. 

Legend—Hostium navibus captis, aut fugatis. 

Exergue—Ad oram Scotie xxiii. Sept. MDCCLXXVIII. 


I cannot find any resolve for striking this medal. It was probably struck by 
the French government. The one I saw was of copper. Considering tHat 
Jones fought under the American flag, and that the victory over the Serapis was 
highly honourable to our country, he certainly deserved a medal. He had be- 
sides made several other captures, and had done great injury to the British. The 
action between the Richard and the Serapis was very severe, and lasted four 
hours. Jones’ account of it, and a journal of his naval exploits, may be seen in 


, Niles’ Register, (Baltimore) vol. 2d. p. 296. Capt. Pearson’s is inserted in the 


British Annual Register, Lond. 1779.—See also Clarke’s Naval History of 
U. States. The Serapis carried 44 guns on two decks, the lower battery con- 
sisted of 18-pounders; and the Countess of Scarborough, her consort was a new 
ship of 22 guns. Jones’ ship, the Richard, he says, only carried 34 12-pounders. 
The battle was fought by moonlight, off Flamborough head: to relieve himself 
trom the superiority of his enemies, and to cover his ship from the fire of the 
Countess of Scarborough, Jones grappled with the Serapis, on which her con- 
sort ceased to fire, the captain knowing that by firing he must endanger the Se- 
rapis; while the captain of the Alliance, the American ship in company with 
the Richard, fired three broadsides, which did much mischief to her. She sunk 
two days after the action. Pearson was knighted after his exchange, and made 
one of the officers of Greenwich hospital. He died a few years since. 

On the 27th Feb. 1781, Congress passed a very complimentary resolve expres- 
sive of their sense of the military conduct of Capt. Jones, especially in the cap- 
ture of the Serapis; and of their approbation of the honour intended to be con- 
ferred on him by the King of France, (as communicated to them,) by investing 
him with the “ cross of military merit ;” and on the 26th June of the same year, 
unanimously elected him captain of the “ American,” a 74 gun ship; but he was 
deprived of the honour of her command, in consequence of the loss of the French 
ship Magnifique 74, in the harbour of Boston, when Congress seized the oppor- 
tunity to testify their gratitude to their good ally, by presenting him with the 
American to replace her. ‘The King of France also presented him with a sword, 
the hilt of which was composed of gold, and bore the following flattering motto 


VinpIcaTi MARIs 
Lupovicus XVI REMUNERATOR 
SrreNvo VINDICI. 


( To be continued.) 


Vor. I1.—Sat. Mae. 
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FROM THE MEMOIRS OF GAUDENTIO DI LUCCA. 


He was at Alexandria with a foreign merchant called Pophar, 
who had shown him great kindness. As they were walking 
about the public places, they met the Bassa of Grand Cairo. 

“‘ His wife and daughter were then both along with him: the 
wife was one of the grand Signor’s sisters, seemingly about 
thirty, and a wonderful fine woman. The daughter was about 
sixteen, of such exquisite beauty and lovely features, as were 
sufficient to charm the greatest prince in the world. When he 
perceived them, the Pophar, who naturally abhorred the Turks, 
kept off, as if he were treating privately with some merchants. 
But I, being young and inconsiderate, stood gazing, though at 
a respectful distance, at the Bassa’s beautiful daughter, from no 
other motive but mere curiosity. She had her eyes fixed on my 
companions and myself at the same time, and, as I supposed, 
on the same account. Her dfess was so magnificent, and her 
person so charming, that I thought her the most beautiful crea- 
ture I had ever seen in my life. If I could have foreseen the 
troubles that short interview was going to cost both the Pophar 
and myself, I should have chose sooner to have looked on the 
most hideous monster. I observed that the young lady, with a 
particular sort of emotion, whispered something to an elderly 
woman that attended her, and she did the same to a page, who 
immediately went to two natives of the place, whom the Pophar 
used to hire to carry his things: this was to inquire of them 
who we were. They, as appeared by the event, told them, I 
was a young slave lately bought by the Pophar. After a while, 
the Bassa with his train went away, and for my own part I 
thought no more of the matter. The next day, as the Pophar 
and we were walking in one of the public gardens, a little el- 
derly man like an eunuch, with a most beautiful youth along 
with him, having dogged us to a private part of the walks, 
came up to us, and addressing themselves to the Pophar, asked 
him what he would take for his young slave, pointing at me, 
because the Bassa desired to buy him. ‘The Pophar seemed to 

be more surprised at this unexpected question, than I ever ob- 
served him at any thing before, which confirmed me more and 
more in the opinion of the kindness he had for me. But soon 
coming to himself, as he was a man of a great presence of mind, 
he said very sedately that I was no slave ; nor a person to be 
sold for any price, since I was as free as he was. They, taking 
this for a pretext to enhance the price, produced some oriental 
pearls, with other jewels of immense value, and bid him name 
what he would have, and it should be paid immediately : add- 
ing, I was to be the companion of the Bassa’s son, where I 
might make my fortune for ever, if I would go along with 
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them. The Pophar persisted in the same answer, and said 
he had no power over me: they insisted I had been bought 
as a slave but a short time ago, in the grand Signor’s domi- 
nions, and they would have me. Here I interposed and an- 
swered briskly, that though I had been taken prisoner by the 
chance of war, I was nu slave, nor would I part with my liber- 
ty but at the price of my life. The Bassa’s son, for so he now 
declared himself to be, instead of being angry at my resolute 
answer, replied with a most agreeable smile, that I should be 
as free as he was, making the most solemn protestations by his 
holy Alcoran, that our lives and deaths should be inseparable. 
Though there was something in his words the most persuasive 
I ever felt within myself; yet, considering the obligations I had 
to the Pophar, I was resolved not to go, but answered with a 
most respectful bow, that though I was free by nature, I had 
indispensable obligations not to go with him, and hoped he 
would take it for a determinate answer. I pronounced this 
with such a resolute air, as made him see there was no hopes. 
Whether his desire was more inflamed by my denial, or whe- 
ther they took us for persons of greater note than we appeared 
to be, I can’t tell; but I observed he put on a very languishing 
air, with tears stealing down his cheeks, which moved me to a 
degree I can’t express. I was scarce capable of speaking, but 
cast down my eyes, and stood as immoveable as a statue. This 
seemed to revive his hopes; he recovered himself a little, and, 
with a trembling voice, replied, suppose it be the Bassa’s daugh- 
ter you saw yesterday, that desires to have you for her at- 
tendant, what do you say? I started at this, and casting my 
eyes on him more attentively, I saw his swimming in tears, 
with a tenderness enough to pierce the hardest heart. I looked 
at the Pophar, who I saw was trembling for me: and feared it 
was the daughter herself that asked me the question. I was 
soon put out of doubt, for she, finding she had gone too far to 
go back, discovered herself, and said I must go along with her, 
or one of us must die.” % * * * * * 

“I considered she was a Turk, and I a Christian: that my 
death must certainly be the consequence of such a rash affair, 
were I to engage in it. That whether she concealed me in her 
father’s court, or attempted to go off with me, it was ten thou- 
sand to one, we should both be sacrificed: neither could the vio- 
lence of such a sudden passion ever be concealed from the Bassa’s 
spies. In a word I was resolved not to go; but how to get off 
was the difficulty. I saw the most beautiful creature in the world 
all in tears before me, after a declaration of love, that exceed- 
ed the most romantic tales; youth, love, and beauty, and even 
an inclination on my side pleaded ker cause. But at length the 
consideration of the endless miseries I was likely to draw on 
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them. The Pophar persisted in the same answer, and said 
he had no power over me: they insisted I had been bought 
as a slave but a short time ago, in the grand Signor’s domi- 
nions, and they would have me. Here I interposed and an- 
swered briskly, that though I had been taken prisoner by the 
chance of war, I was no slave, nor would I part with my liber- 
ty but at the price of my life. The Bassa’s son, for so he now 
declared himself to be, instead of being angry at my resolute 
answer, replied with a most agreeable smile, that I should be 
as free as he was, making the most solemn protestations by his 
holy Alcoran, that our lives and deaths should be inseparable. 
Though there was something in his words the most persuasive 
I ever felt within myself; yet, considering the obligations I had 
to the Pophar, I was resolved not to go, but answered with a 
most respectful bow, that though I was free by nature, I had 
indispensable obligations not to go with him, and hoped he 
would take it for a determinate answer. I pronounced this 
with such a resolute air, as made him sec there was no hopes. 
Whether his desire was more inflamed by my denial, or whe- 
ther they took us for persons of greater note than we appeared 
to be, I can’t tell; but I observed he put on a very languishing 
air, with tears stealing down his cheeks, which moved me to a 
degree I can’t express. I was scarce capable of speaking, but 
cast down my eyes, and stood as immoveable as a statue. This 
seemed to revive his hopes; he recovered himself a little, and, 
with a trembling voice, replied, suppose it be the Bassa’s daugh- 
ter you saw yesterday, that desires to have you for her at- 
tendant, what do you say? [I started at this, and casting my 
eyes on him more attentively, I saw his swimming in tears, 
with a tenderness enough to pierce the hardest heart. I looked 
at the Pophar, who I saw was trembling for me: and feared it 
was the daughter herself that asked me the question. I was 
soon put out of doubt, for she, finding she had gone too far to 
go back, discovered herself, and said I must go along with her, 
or one of us must die.” # * * * * * 

“ I considered she was a Turk, and I a Christian: that my 
death must certainly be the consequence of such a rash affair, 
were I to engage in it. That whether she concealed me in her 
father’s court, or attempted to go off with me, it was ten thou- 
sand to one, we should both be sacrificed: neither could the vio- 
lence of such a sudden passion ever be concealed from the Bassa’s 
spies. Ina word I was resolved not to go; but how to get off 
was the difficulty. I saw the most beautiful creature in the world 
all in tears before me, after a declaration of love, that exceed- 
ed the most romantic tales; youth, love, and beauty, and even 
an inclination on my side pleaded her cause. But at length the 
consideration of the endless miseries I was likely to draw on 
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the young lady, should I comply with what she desired, pre- 
vailed above all others. I was resolved to refuse, for her sake 
more than my own, and was just going to tell her so on my 
knees, with all the arguments my reason could suggest to ap- 
pease her; when an attendant came running in haste to the 
other person, who also was a woman, and told her the Bassa 
was coming that way. She was roused out of her raven A at 
this: the other woman, without any demur snatched her aw 

as the Pophar did me.” 

Gaudentio was well pleased on reflection that he had not 
complied with the wishes of this enchanting object, and the 
Pophar, thinking the affair might not end so, resolved to make 
off as fast as they could. ‘They pretend to depart for Cyprus, 
instead of which they go that evening to Grand Cairo, to get 
all things ready for their return into their own country. Having 
prepared every thing for their departure, they left Grand Cairo 
a little before sunset. After travelling about a league up the 
river Nile, they are passed by five or six men on horseback. 

“TI was the hindmost but one of our train, having staid to 
give our dromedaries some water. Soon after these, came two 
ladies riding on little Arabian jennets, with prodigious rich 
furniture, by which I guessed them to be pefsons of quality, 
and the others gone before their attendants. They were not 
quite over against where I was, when the younger ‘of the two 
ladies’ jennet began to snort and start at our dromedaries, and 
became so unruly, that I apprehended the lady could scarce sit 
him. At that instant, one of the led dromedaries coming pretty 
near, that and the rustling of its loading, so frightened the jen- 
net, that he gave a bound all on a sudden, and being on the in- 
side of us towards the river, he ran full speed towards the edge 
of the bank, where not being able to stop his career, he flew di- 
rectly off the precipice into the river, with the lady still sitting 
him ; but the violence of the leap, threw her off two or three 
vards into the water. It happened very luckily there was a lit- 
tle island just by where she fell, and her clothes keeping her up 
for some minutes, the stream carried her against some stakes 
that stood just above the water; the stakes caught hold of her 
clothes, and held her there. The shrieks of the other lady 
brought the nighest attendants up to us; but those fearful 
wretches durst not venture into the river to her assistance. I 
jumped off my dromedary with indignation, and throwing off 
my loose garment and sandals, swam to her, and with much 
difficulty getting hold of her hand, and loosing her garments 
from the stakes, I made a shift to draw her across the stream, 
till I brought ker to land. She was quite senseless for some 
time; I held down her head, which I had not yet looked at, to 
make her disgorge the water she had swallowed; but I was 
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soon struck with a double surprise, when I looked at her face, 
to find it was the Bassa’s daughter, and to see her in that place, 
whom I thought I had left at Alexandria. After some time, 
she came to herself, and looking fixed on me a good while, her 
senses not being entirely recovered: at last she cried out, O 
Mahomet, must I owe my life to this man! and fainted away. 
The other lady who was her confidant, with a great deal of pains 
brought her to herself again; we rained her up, and endeavour- 
ed to comfort her as well as we could: No, says she, throw me 
into the river once more; let me not be obliged to a barbarian 
for whom I have done too much already. I told her in the 
most respectful terms I could think of, that Providence had 
ordered it so, that I might make some recompense for the un- 
deserved obligations she had laid on me; that I had too great 
value for her merit, ever to make her miserable, by loving a 
slave such as I was, a stranger, a Christian, and one who had 
indispensable obligations to act as I did. She startled a little 
at what I said; but after a short recollection answered, whether 
you are a slave, an infidel, or whatever you please, you are one 
of the most geverous men in the world. I suppose your obli- 
gations are on account of some more happy woman than myself; 
but since I owe my life to you, I am resolved not to make you 
unhappy, any more than you do me. I not only pardon you, 
but am convinced my pretensions are unjust, and against 
my own honour. She said this with an air becoming her qua- 
lity. She was much more at ease, when [I assured her I 
was engaged to no woman in the world; but that her memory 
should be ever dear to me, and imprinted in my heart till my 
last breath. 
* * * * * a * 

She pulled off this jewel, your reverences see on my finger, 
and just said, with tears trickling down her beautiful cheeks : 
take this, and ‘adieu! She then pulled her companion away, and 
never Icoked at me more.” 


I 


MR. BELZONI’S EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, &C., 


After being submitted to a private inspection of friends and 
literation Monday, was opened to the public at the Egyptian 
Hall. To the very strong interest which the exhibition of the 
preceding season was calculated to produce, the indefatigable 
Belzoni has, during his short recess, joined new and important 
sources of attraction. 

The models which are now introduced, afford the most com- 
plete idea of the pyramids, the temples, the architecture, the 
sculpture, the arts, the antiquities, and the comparative modern 
state of Egypt. No. I. Displays, on the scale of one foot to 
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fifteen, the porticos of the temple in the island of Philoe, in 
which the paintings are excellently preserved. It is a fine and 
imposing spectacle. No. II. Is the ruins of the temple of Er- 
ments, near Thebes. No. III. The great temple of Ypsambul, 
with a spirited representation of the Fellahs at work, removing 
the accumulation of sand and rubbish, through. which M. Bel- 
zoni penetrated to this grand monument. As it is only our 
purpose to indicate what is to be seen, we shall refer for farther 
intelligence on this subject, to the ample description of Ypsam- 
bul, contained in the author’s volume of Travels, which is or 
ought to be in every library. Nos. IV. and V. Are a section 
and a model of the pyramid of Cephrenes, (we know not on 
what ground M. Belzoni forsakes Diodorus, to spell it She- 


_phrenes); the former showing the passages through which the 
"enterprising traveller made his way to the centre chamber of the 


stupendous mass, and the latter, furnishing the best general con- 
ception of the external building which we have ever been ena- 
bled to form. “This model,” says the Catalogue, “ gives an 
exact view of the pyramid in the reduced proportion of one foot 
to one hundred and twenty feet. At the basis of the pyramid 
there is a great accumulation of stones and materials, which fell 
from the upper parts, and completely covered the entrance. In 
the centre of the accumulated materials, there is the excavation 
which discovers the two entrances into the interior. The best 
way to form an exact idea of the enormous magnitude of this as- 
tonishing monument, is to take notice of the smallness of the 
figure representing the Arabs at work, which are in the propor- 
tion of a man of five feet six inches high, and to consider that 

every stone of the length of one inch, is in the proportion of ten 
feet long.” The VI. and last model, is intended to elucidate 
the origin of arches. It is not stated where the tomb to which 
it pertains is situated, and the question on which it bears is too 
difficult to be discussed in such a paper as our present slight 
notice. We consider it to be one of the most remarkable parts 
of this valuable exhibition, and though we are not convinced by 
it, yet we must confess that it staggers our previous opinion, 
that the arch was certainly invented in Greece. 


+ 


TATAR WEDDING. 


BY MRS. HOLDERNESS, 


‘When a Tatar desires to marry, and has fixed upon the fa- 
mily from which he intends to choose his wife (in which deter- 
mination he must for the most part be influenced by interest, 
although the reputed beauty or good qualities of his bride may 
perhaps have been described to him by her attendants,) his first 
step is to obtain the consent of the father. This being accom- 
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plished, presents are sent according to the circumstances of the 
suitor, who now visits in the family on a footing of increased 
familiarity. None of the female part of it, however, are on any 
occasion visible to him, unless he can by stealth obtain a glance 
of his fair one, who possesses the superior advantage of seeing 
him whenever he comes to the house, through the lattice-work 
which incloses the apartments of the women. 

« At the period fixed for the wedding, a Tatar Murza sends 
to all the neighbouring villages an invitation, to come and par- 
take of his festivity and good cheer. Two, three, or more vil- 
lages in a day are thus feasted, and this lasts a week, ten days or 
a fortnight, according to the wealth of the bridegroom. Each 
guest takes with him some present, which is as handsome as his 
means will allow; a horse, a sheep, a lamb, various articles of 
dress, nay, even money, are presented on this occasion. 

«« Much ceremony takes place in preparing the intended bride, 
on the evening before the wedding, of which I have been a wit- 
ness. ‘The poor girl either was, or appeared to be, a most un- 
willing victim. She was lying on cushions when I first entered, 
covered so as not to be seen, and surrounded by the girls who 
were her particular friends, the rest of the women attending less 
closely. The girls, at intervals, loudly lamented the loss of their 
companion, and she joined in the voice of wo. At length, the 
women told her that it was time to commence the preparations. 
In an instant the girls all seized her, and uttering loud cries, 
attempted to withhald her from the women, who, struggling 
against them, endeavoured to force her away. This scene lasted 
till the bride was near suffering seriously from their folly, for 
she fainted from continued exertion, and the heat of the crowd; 
but this may be said to have ended the contest, for they were 
obliged to give room and air for her to revive, and some little 
time after she had recovered, the women took formal possession 
of their new associate. They then began to dye her fingers, 
her toe-nails, and afterwards her hair, which being tied up, she 
at last was left to repose. During the whole time I was there, 
she would not show her face; and in general, I have observed 
that if one tells a Tatar girl that it is said she is about to be mar- 
ried, she runs immediately out of the room, and will never speak 
to a stranger on that subject. 

‘“‘ The share which the priest has in the ceremony, is, I believe, 
very slight: he attends the house of the bride’s father, and asks 
at her window, whether she consents to the marriage. If she 
answers in the affirmative, he says some short ejaculatory pray- 
er, blesses the couple in the name of the prophet, and retires. 
For this he receives a present of considerable value; a horse, 
or a sheep, or money. 

“The principal ceremony takes place on the day when the 
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bride is brought home to her husband’s house; and the chief 
visiters are then invited. Eating, drinking, and dancing to the 
music of a drum and bagpipes, torm the greatest part of the 
entertainment, till the cavalcade sets out to meet the bride. She | 
is always met at the frontiers of the estate on which the bride- 
groom resides, all the guests attending, and conducting the lady 
to her future dwelling. ‘The party, when on the road, forms a 
gay and lively concourse, in which he, who in England would 
be called the happy man, is the only person who has not the ap- 
pearance of being cheerful. Apparelled in his worst suit of 
clothes, with unshaven face, and perhaps badly mounted, he 
rides where he is least conspicuous, while a friend has the 
charge of leading another horse for him, which is always richly 
caparisoned. When the party attending the bride is arrived at 
the place of meeting, the mother, or some duenna who has the 
superintendance of the business, first makes a present of value 
to the person who leads the horse, which if it be a shawl, as is 
generally the case, is tied round the neck of the animal. After- 
wards, many small handkerchiefs coarsely embroidered, and lit- 
tle pieces of linen, or of coarse printed cotton are distributed, 
for which the guests contend in horse-races. This occupies 
much time, and during the whole of it, the carriage which con- 
tains the bride waits at the distance of nearly half a mile, It 
never is brought nearer to the party, but the lady’s father, or 
one of her brothers, attends it, in order to see the charge safely 
executed of delivering her wnseen into the house of her hus- 
band. ‘The better to effect this, the carriage is hung with cur- 
tains inside, and if the party arrive somewhat early at the vil- 
lage, the vehicle is detained at the entrance of it till near the 
close of the day, and till it is supposed that all are occupied in 
eating. When she reaches the door of her new prison, sherbet 
is brought her to drink, and some kind of sweetmeat is given 
with it. She is next presented with a lamb, which is actually 
put into the carriage with her, and afterwards transferred to one 
of her attendants. At length, after much bustle and preparation, 

the court being previously cleared of all spectators, large coarse 
blanketing is fixed up, so as to prevent all possibility of her being 
seen, and then, wrapped in a sheet, she is carried by her brother 
into the house. Here fresh forms and ceremonies await her. 
Being received into one of the most private rooms, a curtain is 
fixed up so as entirely to cover one corner of it. Behind this 
the poor girl is placed, who, after the annoyance and fatigue she 
has undergone, is glad to rest as much as she is able in this 
nook of her cage. Decorated now in all her gayest attire, and 
glittering with gold and brocade, she is still not permitted to be 
seen, except by her mother and female friends, who busy them- 
selves in arranging her clothes in proper order, and in adorning 
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the room with a profusion of gay dresses, embroidered handker- 
chiefs and towels, rich coverlids, and cushions of cotton or ‘Turk- 
ish silk. 

““ While this arrangement is taking place, the bridegroom, 
having parted with most of his guests, begins to prepare for a 
Visit ‘a his bride. Being now washed, shaven, and gaily drest, 
he is allowed about midnight to see his wife for an hour, at he 
expiration of which, he is summoned to retire. Throughout 
the whole of the next day, she is destined to be fixed in a corner 
of the room, and to remain standing during the visits of as many 
strangers as curiosity may bring to see her. The men employ 
themselves in horse-racing; and three or four articles of some 

value are given for the winners. The bridegroom makes a point 
of paying an early visit to those whom he considers his friends, 
taking with him some little present of his wife’s embroidery. 


FROM THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 
MENZIKOFF. 

Alexander Menzikoff, who rose to the highest offices of state 
in Russia, during the reign of Peter the Great, was born of pa- 
rents so excessively poor, that they could not afford to have him 
taught to read and write. After their death, he went to Mos- 
cow to seek for employment, where he found an asylum with a 
pastry-cook. He had a very ‘fine voice, and soon became known 
in that great city, from the musical tone of his cry when vending 
his master’s pastry in the street. His voice also gained him 
admission into the houses of many noblemen; and he was for- 
tunate enough one day to be 1n the kitchen of a great lord with 
whom the emperor was to dine. While Menzikoff was there, 
the nobleman came into the kitchen, and gave directions about 
a particular dish, to which he said the emperor was very partial; 
into this dish he dropped (as he thought unperceived) a powder. 
Menzikoff observed it, but taking no notice, immediately left 
the house; and when he saw the emperor’s carriage coming, he 
began to sing very loud. Peter, attracted by his voice, called 
him, and bought all the pies he had in his besket. He asked 
some questions of Menzikoff, and was so much pleased with his 
answers, that he commanded him to follow him to the noble- 
man’s house, and wait behind his chair. The servants were 
surprised at this order, but it proved of the greatest importance 
to Peter; for when the nobleman pressed his royal guest to take 
of this favourite dish, his new servant gently pulled him by 
the sleeve, and begged he would not touch it till he had spoken 
tohim. The emperor immediately withdrew with Menzikolf, 
se informed his imperial master of his suspicions. The Czar 


Vor. Il.—Sat. Mag. ? 
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18 Menzikoff. 


returned to the company, and suddenly turning to his host, press- 
ed him to partake of the favourite dish. Terrified at this com- 
mand, he said, * It did not become the servant to eat before his 
master.” The emperor then offered it to a dog, who greedily 
devoured its contents, and shortly afterwards expired in the 
greatest torinents! 

The rise of Menzikoff was from that moment rapid beyond 
example. He was loaded with honours, and frequently appear- 
ed in public as Vice Czar, the emperor assuming the rank of a 
private person. It is not very surprising, that so extraordinary 
and sudden an elevation should cause Menzikoff sometimes to 
forget that he wasaman. His enemies trembled at his presence ; 
for, as his power was great, so was his revenge. After the death 
of his imperial master, to whom he was warmly attached, he re- 
mained faithful to Catherine; and upon her decease, he ‘placed 
the crown upon the head of Peter III. son of the unfortunate 
Alexis, and grandson to his benefactor. It is said he had form- 
ed the ambitious design of marrying his daughter to this young 
prince. The sun of prosperity, however, which had hitherto 
shone in meridian splendour upon Alexander Menzikoff, was 
now fast sinking into the darkest gloom. The Dolgoroukis, a 
noble family who hated him, were artful, pliable, and insinua- 
ting; Peter was young, unsuspicious, and easily imposed upon 
by the frank and apparently disinterested friendship of the young- 
er branches of the family. The ruin of the man who had placed 
him on the throne, was now, at the instigation of the Dolgorou- 
kis, resolved on, and the fall of Menzikoff was even more rapid 
than his rise. As he had seldom shown mercy, so, little was 
shown to him. His banishment to Berezof was attended with 
every aggravation that could be imagined. Previous to this 
fatal sentence, he had been deprived of his dignities, his pensions, 
his employments. This blow was quickly followed by another; 
he was banished the court, and desired to confine himself to his 
country house at Oranienburg. On his way thither he was over- 

taken by a messenger, accompanied by a party of dragoons, who 
brought the fatal mandate of bemenanent to Siberia. Berezof 
is situated near the mouth of the Oby; during six months in 
the year there is no actual daylight, and the earth is covered 
with frost and snow. What a situation for persons who had 
been used to every luxury, every indulgence! The Princess 


Menzikoff died on the journey, and was buried on the banks of 


the Wolga. She had always very weak eyes, and they were so 
affected by the cold and her excessive weeping, that she lost her 
sight before the half of her journey was completed. This un- 
fortunate family were treated like the worst of criminals. Their 
dresses were twice changed; first to the coarsest woollen, then 
to the coarsest stuffs. After being used to walk upon the soft- 
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est carpets, clothed in the richest attire, and to travel with every 
possible convenience, they were now exposed to cold, and all 
the inclemencies of the weather, in small wooden carts which 
are made without springs, and which are always used to convey 
criminals to their place of exile. Menzikoff and one of his 
daughters lived to reach Berezof, but to end their days in that 
place of solitude. | 

When Menzikoff found his death approaching, he called his 
children to his bed side, and thus addressed them: “ My chil- 
dren, I draw near to my last hour; death, the thoughts of which 
have been familiar to me since I have been here, would have 
nothing terrible in it, if I had only to account to the Supreme 
Judge for the time I have passed in misfortune. Hitherto your 
hearts have been free from corruption. You will preserve your 
innocence better in these deserts than at court: but should you 
return to it, recollect only the examples which your father has 
given you here.” 

On the accession of the Empress Anne to the throne, Menzi- 
koff’s younger daughter, and his son, returned to Russia; and 
the Dolgoroukis felt, in their turn, all the horrors they had con- 
tributed to inflict on the Menzikofis; with this aggravation, 
that the same person who conducted them to Berezof, carried 
with him the recal of Menzikoff and his family. The cold of 
this part of Siberia is so intense, as to preclude the capability 
of culture; and the solitude so great, that the poor exile sees 
only his fellow sufferers in misery, except now and then a solita- 
ry Tartar, who may by chance pass near his dwelling on his 
way to Tobolsk, with his tribute of furs. 








Daricetp. 





FROM COMIC SKETCHES, BY CHARLES LEE LEWES, 
A STROLLING COMPANY. 


The whole company consisted of only two young men, my- 
self and Mr. Quick, (now of such well earned celebrity,) an old 
man and his wife, with one eye, their crooked daughter, a scab- 
by headed boy, and a jackass. And I must do the company 
the justice to say, that our theatrical forces were reckoned the 
best disciplined of any in the county. This is no mean repute 
to have acquired; for Kent has been ever distinguished as the 
residence of tolerable comedians. Naturalists have observed, 
that turnips and attornies thrive best in Norfolk; that roads and 
smugglers distinguish Sussex ; and that it is as impracticable to 
eradicate bugs from London, as to free Kent from hop-pickers, 
gipsies, and strolling players. 
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20 4 Strolling Company. 


The young gentleman to whom I before alluded, repaired to 
this our very respectable company: it was remarked soon after, 
by the audience, that Mr. Quick’s and my linen appeared 
whiter than usual, and that we had left off chalking our stock- 
ings. The fact was, the young gentleman had brought with 
him an excellent supply of shirts and stockings. And Quick’s 
and my wardrobe being so scanty that when a clean shirt fell to 
our lot, from the indulgence of our washerwoman, we shared 
it between us, hot and hot. If it served me for the play, it 
supplied Quick for the farce, and vice versa. So that our two 
shirts, the black and the white one, in the true style of a stroller, 
were continually shifting the scene. A continuation of bad suc- 
cess, reduced even the young gentleman to a level with our- 
selves. One shirt each was all our boast. But, being all friendly, 
the three shirts were continually dancing the hays, off and on 

each other’s back, and 77 and owt at the pawnbrokers. But still 

the company were not to be disbanded by adversity. It was 
not those fearful phantoms of hunger, bad shoes, bum-bailiffs, 
rainy weather, no trust, an empty coal hole, a frowning landlord, 
cr a scolding landlady, could dissolve us. 

Our little theatre was fitted up in an old stable, with one stage 
box, and that was the body of an old post chaise. An adjoin- 
ing brewhouse served for the green room, where we all dressed. 
The manager and his family occupied the mash- tub, while the 
rest of the company, consisting of myself, the young squire, the 
crusty headed boy, and Quick, my little Alexander the Great, 
found each an excellent dressing place in the cooler. The roof 
of the building was so very low, that a beam went across the 
centre of the stage, which was very serviceable to Quick, when 
he could not restrain his propensity to laughter, even in his fa- 
vourite part of the love-sick Romeo, or his all-conquering 
Alexander the Great. When the ridiculousness of his situation 
affected his risible muscles, he retreated a little behind the beam, 
so as completely to prevent his face, at these moments, being 
seen. His heac being thus cut off from the sight of his audi- 
tors, the beam would, in these days, have been not improperly 
termed the theatrical guillotine. After his risible fit was over, 
he would bounce, sirut, and make his exit in proper style. But, 
unluckily, one night he was unabie to secure in time his accus- 
tomed retreat behind the beam, when an involuntary fit of laugh- 
ter, while he was performing Romeo, subjected him to the severe 
rebuke of his auditors. It happened in the scene of Romeo and 
the Apothecary, who going for the phial of poisou, found it 
broken. Not to detain the scene, he snatched, in a hurry a pot 
of soft pomatum. Quick was no sooner presented with it, than 
he fell into a most convulsive fit of laughter. But being soon 
recalled to a sense of his duty, by the reproofs of the audience, 
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The Good Story Teller. Py 


he came forward and made the following whimsical apology: 
« Ladies and gentlemen, I could not resist the idea that struck 
me when the pot of pomatum, instead of the phial of poison, 
was presented. Had he, at the same time, given me a teaspoon, 
it would not have been so improper; for the poison might have 
been made up as a lenitive electuary. But if you please, ladies 
and gentlemen, we'll begin the scene again, without laughing.” 


THE GOOD STORY TELLER. 


The good story teller possesses a fruitful invention, and al- 
ways sufficient, appropriate words to explain his meaning. In 
a word, he has judgment to apply his subjects with propriety, 
spirit to pursue his narrative, and humour to enliven the points 
most diverting. 

Mr. Hogarth used to tell a story of his being once in com- 
pany with several artists, who were boasting of uncommon 
works each had executed. One, in particular, said, he had 
written a volume in felio with a single pen, which he had 
mended 199 times. Another declared he had finished an 
equestrian statue with only a broken knife for a chisel, and a 
rolling pin for a mallet. A third stated, he had engraved a 
copperplate with no other tool than a rusty nail. * I told them,” 
said Hogarth, “ that I once painted a sacred history piece with 
one colour, which was neither heightened nor lowered; makin 
the back ground, shades, &c. with one unaltered colour.” The 
company expressed their astonishment, and begged he would 
relate the method of completing his performance. Hogarth 
thus informed them: 

“IT was sent for by a Sir Thomas Thornton, a man of singu- 
lar disposition, to paint his staircase with some sacred histori- 
cal piece, applicable to a circumstance which happened to him 
once; which was his being at sea, where he was pursued and 
taken by some Algerine pirates. I asked him what he thought 
of the Egyptians pursuing the children of Israel through the 
Red sea?” ! 

“ Egad,” said Sir Thomas, “a lucky thought. Well, my 
dear friend, begin it as soon as possible. But stay, stay! hold, 
hold!—What is your price? I always like to make a bargain 
with you gentlemen of the brush.” 

“ Dear sir,” Hogarth answered, “I can give no answer to 
that until I have finished. I shall not be unreasonable ; you 
will pay me, I dare say, as an artist.” 

‘“‘ Hey, egad, that you may depend on,” said the baronet ;— 
“but stay, stay!—hold, hold!—I can’t think of exceeding ten 
guineas,” 

Hogarth, piqued to have his talents so undervalued, accepted 
the terms on condition that five of the ten pieces should be ad- 
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22 The Honour of Magrah Monaghan, ua Story. 


vanced before he began. ‘The five guineas were paid, and the 
painter desired to begin immediately. 

Hogarth rose early the next morning and took with him some 
common red paint, with which single colour he covered the 
staircase from top to bottom. He then went to Sir Thomas’s 
chamber, and knocked at the door. The awakened knight ask- 
ed—“ Hey! Who’s there?” 

‘¢ Hogarth,” answered the painter. 

‘“ Well! what do you want?” said Sir Thomas. 

“¢ The job is done, Sir Thomas,” said Hogarth. 

“¢ Done?” asked the other. “ Hey, the devil! no, sure! The 
staircase done already! Hold, hey—stay, stay!—Let me get on 
my morning gown—done—hey— What, a week’s work done in 
a—hey. Stay, stay!” 

“The knight hobbled out of his chamber as fast as his gouty 
legs would permit; and, rubbing his eyes, cried out— 

*¢ What the devil have we here?” 

«© The Red sea, sir,” Hogarth answered. 

“‘ The Red sea!” said the astonished knight. “Hey! Stay, 
stay! Hold! hold!—But where the devil are the children of 
Israel ?”’ 

“¢ They are all gone over,” said the painter. 

“They are all gone over, are they!” Sir Thomas repeated. 
“Hey! Stay, stay !—Hold, hold !—But, zounds, where are the 
Egyptians ?” 

¢ They are all drowned, Sir Thomas,” said Hogarth, who was 
considerably pleased to have thus so properly chastised the illi- 
beral treatment he had received. 


THE HONOUR OF MAGRAH MONAGHAN, A STORY. 


Magrah Monaghan, of Connaught, dined one day with Te- 
rence OtHara, in the Queen’s county. Monaghan was every 
inch of him a gentleman, and scorned to do a dirty thing. But 
as necessity and honour are ever at see-saw with all gentlemen 
of no fortunes, it happened, at that instant, need was uppermost, 
and gave an impelling or propelling quality to some of Mr. Ma- 
grah’s muscles. 

Astronomers, or rather astrologers, are not clear enough in 
their accounts for us to ascertain, which of the planetary influ- 
ences predominated, so as to cause a silver spoon, before grace 
after meat was said, to gravitate into Mr. Magrah Monaghan’s 
pocket. Did we presume to astrological calculation, we might 
conjecture it was Mercury, who has the character of being the 
aider, abettor, and patron of thieving. However this may be, 
the spoon was missed, and his host very mildly taking his guest 
aside, whispered him—* My dear, will you be after telling me 
any thing of the spoon?” : 
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Magrah.— Is it the spoon you mean? The devil burn me 
into tinder-ashes, Terence, if I know no more of your spoon 
than St. Patrick.” 

Terencee—* Well, but don’t you at all at all?” 

Magrah.— Why then, by the contents of this (catching up 
the mustard-pot as if it had been the Bible) I don’t—Would 
you now be thinking I’d be telling you a lie?” 

Terence.—“ But upon your honour don’t you ?” 

Magrah.—* My honour!—By , there’s (taking the 
spoon from his pocket) the vagabond spoon again! and I'll tell 
you one thing, Terence, and that ain’t two, I wouldn’t forfeit 
my honour for all the spoons in the county of Christendom. 





PROVINCIAL DIALECT, 


I’m told that a member of the Quorum in Cumberland, who 
was the very mouth-piece of eloquence in his own country, 
when he went up to London, inquired at a shoemaker’s shop in 
Cranbourn Alley, if he could not meet with a pair of small shoes 
for his little girl in the country, with pink heels, pointed toes, and 
cropt straps for clasps, which he expressed in the following pro- 
vincial dialect. 

“pray yee noo, han yee gatten any neatly, fe tly shoen, 
poainted toen, pink’d at heel and cropped strops for clopses?”’ 

“Sir,” answered the shopkeeper, “ what’s that you say?”’ 

“« Why, I pray yee noo,” [repeats as before. ] 

“‘ The family who speaks French,” said the shoemaker, “ lives 
at the next door.” And so they parted, understanding one ano- 
ther just as well as if one came from Greenland and the other 
from Grand Cairo. 


s 


ORIGIN OF TEA BEING USED. 
FROM TAYLOR’S OLD SAYINGS. 


The following story concerning the origin of Tea goes cur- 
rent among the Chinese. Darma, the son of an Indian king, 
came into China about the year 519 of the Christian era, purely 
to promulgate his religion; and to gain it the better reception, 
he led a very austere life, eating only vegetables, and spending 
most of his time in the contemplation of the Deity. The nights 
especially were devoted to this exercise, pursuant to a vow he 
had made against sleeping. After continual watchings for seve- 
ral years, sleep once overcame him; but, on his awaking, such 
was his remorse and grief for having broken his vow, that in 
order to prevent a relapse, he cut off his eyelids, as the instru- 
ments of his crime, and with indignation threw them on the 
ground; but the next day he found them metamorphosed into 
two shrubs, now known by the name of Chaa, or Tea. Durma, 
cating some of the leaves, felt himself not only more sprightly 
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24 Poetry. 


than usual, but such was the vigour imparted to his mind by 
these leaves, that his meditations became more fluent, pithy, 
and exalted, and without any lassitude. The preacher was not 
wanting to acquaint his disciples with the excellent virtues of 
these shrubs, and accordingly the use of them became universal. 





Mr. Hutton, who, we believe, succeeded Mr. Bowditch at 
Ashantee, is about to publish his Travels. 


Bloomfield, the Farmer’s Boy, has a forth-coming poem, 
called, ** the May-day of the Muses.” 
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FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINF 





Renavp hastes him home from the war, 
And rapid and hot is his speed, 
His silver crest beaming afar, 
And love is the spur of iis steed. 
Then hark to the trumpet and drum! 
See to the cap and the feather ; 
Oh! my heart, how it beats like the one, the one; 
And trembles, though glad, like the other, 


Though laurels are wreathing his brow, 
Though trumpets are sounding his fame, 
Yet his sparkling eye tells, even now, 
That he dreams a far tenderer dream. 
Then hark to the trumpet and drum! 
See to the cap and the feather! 
And the cry of the maidens, they come, they come, 
Heroes and lovers together. 


ie 


SACRED MELODY. 


There is a thought can lift the soul 

Above the dull, cold sphere that bounds it ;— 
A star, that sheds its mild control 

Brightest when Grief’s dark cloud surrounds it ;— 
And pours a soft, pervading ray, 
Life’s ills may never chase away! 
When earthly joys have left the breast, 

And e’en the last fond hope it cherish’d 
Of mortal bliss—too, like the rest— 

Beneath wo’s withering touch hath perish’d; 
With fadeless lustre streams that light, 
A halo on the brow of night! 


And bitter were our sojourn here,— 
In this wild wilderness of sorrow, 
Did not that rainbow beam ina 
The herald of a brighter morrow, 
A merciful beacon from on high, 
To guide us to Eternity! ‘Lond. Lit. Gaz 








